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me CHRISTIAN, Dorchester Gaol, May 2, Year 1823, 
eli. : of the last of the Gods. 
sUs- lyanote at page 73 of your book on the Epistle for Sex- 

weima Sunday, you shew us the mild nature of Jewish 

of hegings, when compared with those which the Christians 
> of ve practised. Where Paul says: ‘* Of the Jews five times 
ote meived I forty stripes save one,” you observe: ‘“ They 
te vee prohibited by Deut. xxv. 3, from exceeding forty 
has sripes: and they were in the habit of using a scourge with 
iief lire ends, so as to give three blows at one stroke; and then 


liey never exceeded thirteen strokes, which inflicted thirty- 
une stripes. What is the contrast on the part of the 
Christian savages? Why, they flog with an.instrument made 
i whip-cord or thong, called a cat o’nine tails, that 1s, 
leeare nine lashes, and each lash to inflict the greatest 
posible pang is covered with knots! Each stroke with this 
wttument of nine lashes, covered with knots, counts but as 
welash! Though the sufferer receives nine lashes, and the 
nises of near-a hundred knots at one blow, the Christians 
‘untit but as one lash! and of such lashes they have in- 
licted as many as could be borne with life in the body, or 
the amount of a thousand, if the sufferer retaine | his iile 
3 enough! No brute animals were ever used half so 
tel as Christians have used each other and-their Negro 
‘aves. The Jewish floggings could scarcely have inflicted 
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‘pang, and must have been more a matter of degradation 


any thing else; but a Christian flogging means, that 
“ ck of a human being is to be mangled with a dash 

"tg a8 any flesh remains on it to be whipped off! This 
the sort of ** Peace on earth, and good will to- 


we me,” whi istianl 7 ht into the 
world! which Christianity has brougo 


“"seneee 
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The judicial floggings of this Gaol have beet of the most 
savage and brutal kind ever since I have been here. Our 
Gaoler received his lessons under Castlereagh, in the Castle 
Yard of Dublin, and is, | believe, one of those to whom 
human groans are music. I have heard an anecdote of one 
of the sufferers, who had a most savage flogging, which js 
as follows: As far as the agony of the poor fellow would 
allow him to articulate, he kept crying out: O God! have 
mercy upon me! O God, help me! O God, look down with 
pity upon me! with similar expressions: but neither God 
nor Gaoler took the least notice of the supplication. At 
length, the poor creature, almost exhausted, changed his 
note and supplicated a physical God that could hear, (for 
all Gods are tyrants, and all tyrants are Gods) in saying, 
Oh! good Governor! have pity upon me! do have mercy! 
‘This prayer was heard, and the flogger was ordered to stop 
his hand! 

This simple case is sufficient to show the barbarity and 
Savage nature of those laws which allow such a mode of 
punishment. If the Gaoler, or the Flogger, feel an animo- 
sity towards the sufferer, he could_make the punishment as 
severe as he pleased, for the magistrate does not attend the 
execution of his sentence, which ought to be the case where 
the extent of punishment is a matter of discretion. In this 
sense, judicial floggings, or such as are ordered by the ma- 
gistrate, are more objectionable than those of the army and 
navy, for the officers in these do witness the execution o! 
their sentence, and are often moved by the cries of the stl- 
ferer to mitigate it. | 

Christians are the most inconsistent beings that ever 10- 
habited the earth. They are continually boasting of the 
mildness and humanity of their religion and their feelings, 
whilst they practise the most shocking brutalities that can 
be devised. I look in vain into the history of any other 
sect for an example or a similarity of manners: the abused 
Pagans or Heathens were a far more humane and moral 
people. Even the Jews, who were in many senses naturally 
vicious, never could see the flesh whipped off the eye 
body by shreds and patches, nor human beings loaded wl 
chains of irons. 

Instances of human sacrifice were known among the 
Pagans, but this was a crime to be laid to the charge of 
religion, and was in no sense attributable to a want . 
morality. It was the result of ignorance and not of bype 
crisy. But we cannot trace in the manners of those more 
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giy idolators, any practices that outrage humanity. All 
usds of torture were unknown to them, and their introdue- 
on amopg mankind is a laurel which exclusively belongs 
» the wreath of Christianity. 

Whatever has been calculated to stay or destroy the de- 
lopement of the human faculties, (hat Christianity has 
opted as congenial with its views. ‘Thus we find all 
iiads of tortures that are calculated to torment the body 
ave been practised, and all kinds of opposition to the ex- 
sion of the human mind have been enforced. It bas 
yen the most criminal in practice of all the mythologies 


lutever infested mankind. Why should we exclaim against - 


jie tortures of the Spanish inquisition, when almost every 
ison in this Island is a place of torture, where punishment 
wosists in the destruction of the bealth and the emaciation 
ifthe body, where an upright manner and sentimental in- 
iendence is punished as impertinence, and brutal coer- 
ian only to be evaded by hypocrisy, immorality, and a 
wmesponding servility or abjectness of spirit? With the 
Christian, morality consists in a degraded servility, which 
iin reality, the foundation of allimmorality. An inquir- 
ug mind, that pants after knowledge and truth of things, is 
joclaimed to be wicked and immoral, and perseverance in 
‘quiry and promulgation of knowledge, is a Christian 
touy without the benefit of clergy, where a mitigation of 
juli 8 Viewed as a participation in the blasphemy towards 
lie Holy Religion, and where a Secretary of State consi- 
iets, that the salvation both of his place and his soul are 
ually in danger, if he consents to a lessening of torture— 
male torture, whilst he has still the power to continue its 
creasing infliction! 
Every lash inflicted on the body under the Christian sys- 
km of flogging is an act of torture upon every nerve, and 
pain is Continued until every nerve is dead to sensation. 
“using or beheading is humanity and mildness when com- 
bared with this system of flogging; even burning cannot be 
ane ee of torture, if the fire be quick and strong. 
Siew of a flogging, nor hear the cries of the sufferer, 
Wishing that the person or persous who order it 
ne Memselves be imade to feel the torture in its fullest 
ne . 1S astonishing how men can be so bratal to ordet 
bmg eushment, now the composition and frame ol the 


na is so well understood. 


Jear 1890 


i$ country, we have this anomaly in our law: in the 


or2], the Legislature, without a dissentient voice, 
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passed a Bill to abolish the previously existing practice of 
whipping females: In the year 1822, that same Legislature 
passed a Bill which made it criminal to exercise cruelty op 
cattle, or those dumb animals which the people of this 
country have more particularly in use and under controul, 
But since | began this paragraph, | find, that the same 
Legislature has refused to countenance a Bill, that shall 
prevent the exercise of cruelty over the males of the human 
species! Here then is the anomaly: our law says, that no 
man shall behave with cruelty towards cattle, but that 
cruelty is proper to be exercised between man and man! 
Prize Fighters shall be encouraged and applauded! human 
beings shall be whipped in shreds from the nape of the neck 
to the breech! according to law! but the infliction ofa lash 
that shall break the skin of a horse shall be punished asa 
crime! O, wise and humane legislators! Oh! how admirable 
the wisdom and tie legislation of the Aristocracy and its 
Representatives! They have favourite horses, asses, cows, 
and dogs; but they have no favourites among the plundered 
and ignorant poor, who are the persons generally subject 
to the cruelties of flogging! They have no favourites among 
unprotected or neglected boys, who have no sense of wrong 
in taking or destroying things not their own. A horse, an 
ass, a cow, a sheep, or a dog, may break a fence, and take 
what is not the property of its owner, and must not be 
treated with cruelty, but a boy, that shall be equally igno- 
rant of the right of property, is entitled to a lacerated back 
for the misdemeanor! These are Christian: Legislators: | 
When [ began to comment on your note on the Jewish 
mode of flogging, I understood by the papers, that Mr. 
Bennet’s motion, for leave to bring in a bill to abolish the 
practice of flogging, stood for the 29th May, but it seems 10] 
have been April, asit was brought in on the last day of April. 
I had drawn up a petition to the House of Commons against 
the practice of whipping in Gaols, before I knew any thing 
of Mr. Bennet’s intention to introduce a bill for that purpos, 
though, before I had sent it off, [ saw, in the papers the 
motion for the return of the numbers whipped within the 
last seven years. I acknowledge, that I had this motion 
and the furtherance of my petition in view when [ began 
this letter, but as it is a general subject, and as good must 
come out of all exposure and condemnation of such swt: 
tices, I shall proceed to notice the objections which differen 
members made to Mr. Bennet’s motion. The only pape - 
which I have read the debate is the Morning Chronicle. 
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s|derman Christopher Smith is stated to have maintained 
ice of 4» expediency of whipping, and observed that there were 
, ; offenders who would rather be imprisoned tweive 


7 ah than undergo that ‘* sadufary” infliction. 

this {have often heard the same argument in this Goal, that 
troul, fe prisoners would rather sufier any thing than whipping. 
same wit ibis is the very reason why M r. Bennet wishes to abo- 
shall is) the practice. [he Aldermau’s argument should have 
uman him to vote for the bill and wot against it. His reason 
ut Ho prvoting against it is the same as all tyrants use, the same 





















yon which all cruelties may be defended. I willinflet the 
melty because the sufferer dreads it more than any other 

ishment.- True it is, the most dreadful punisbment that 
uo be inflicted: death is nothing compared with it. I de- 


that 
nap! 
man 
neck 


lash dere, that I would rather suffer seven years imprisonment 
as a ithe room in which I am locked at present, than a whip- 
‘able ag of such a ‘brutal nature as_those inflicted in this Gaol. 
1 its jiithe tortures of the Christian Inquisitions have been prac- 
ion ised precisely upon the same grounds as the Alderman 
er 


fers in defence of the expedieucy of whipping, because, 
ley were most dreadful and the most dreaded; because, 
ey outraged humanity in the highest degree, inflicted the 
greatest amount of pang upon the nervous sensations of the 
indy, and were a direful terror to the mind either prospec- 
ively or reflectively. So much for the wisdom and huma- 
uly of Mr. Alderman Christopher Smith! How proud | feel 


ject 
jong 
rong 
, an 
ake 


be 


or say, that the Alderman is an apostate from the principles 
ack ifthe humane and benevolent ‘Thomas Paine! 

ch The Attoney-General (Gifford, the name is enough) was 
Ir ware that any person who opposed such a measure as that 
the hich the Honourable Member for Shrewsbu ry had brought 
te heward, would subject himself to a charge of want of hu- 
il uanity. He felt it his duty, however, to oppose the motion, 
nst because, he was satisfied that the punishment of whipping 
al rsi0 Many cases most salutary. It-might be advisable to 
2 do away With this punishment in some particular cases, but 


to abolish it altogether would be a very dangerous experi- 
ment, ’ 


he . 

” Where is a reason or a case to be found to support this 
an ei assertion ? The Learned Attorney-G eneral come ae 
st hone, itappears. As it is a punishinent inflicted for 
" Pelty larcenies, and upou disobedient or refractory appren- 
at lices and servants, it implies, that it is considered a fit panish- 
D neat for slight offences : therefore, asthe puvish ments inflicted 


heavier offences would remain to be inflicted for the 
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lighter at the discretion of the Magistrates, what danger cay 
attend the sé experiment” of abolishing this odious, inhuman 
custom? 

It is astonishing, that different members should have de. 
signated the punishment as salutary. Can a punishment 
which, more than any other, is calculated to destroy the 
health and cripple the body, be justiy called salutary: 
Kither we get very unlair reports of What is said in Parlis. la- 
liament, or the members in the aggregate, are very ignorant 
men; for to say, that a punishment which must tend to 
destroy some part of the healthy action of the body can be 
salutary, is like saying that a fever or a broken bone isa 

salutary circumstance. Perhaps the Priests and the Ingui- 

sitors, in different Christian countries, have thought that an 
Auto da Fe, and all the other modes of dealing w ith heretics, 
were salutary measures. They held a notion, that it was 
salutary for the soul to destroy and torment the body, but 
now, Gentlemen of the House of Commons, since you do 
not pretend to cure souls, how can you make flogging be- 
come salutary, either to the individual body or the body 
politic? You might have gained knowledge on this head, 
even from the simple petition you received from me. 

Mr. Nicholas Calvert wished to know what was to be 
done at public schools, ifthe punishment of flogging were 
altogether abolished ? 

Mr. Nicholas Calvert may learn, if he pleases, that many 
pubtic schools are conducted without any chastisement ot 
the kind, and so conducted in the best possible manner. | 
know of myself, that when a school-boy, an apprentice, @ 
journeyman, or a master, I bave been easily persuaded to 
do things by mild explanations that I had notat first rightly 
conceived, but any attempt to beat or to drive me to oe a 
thing would summon instantly all the obstifacy that was 
necessary to defeat the purpose of the chastisement or me- 
haces 

But there is a wide difference in the floggings of a school 
aud the mode of flogging with what is called a cat opine 
tails. No parents w ould suffer the backs of their children 
to be lacerated. ‘There is a wide difference between @ cau- 
ing over clothes and a lashing with knotted cords on the 
bare back. I presume, that “Mr. Bennet never dreamt of 
interfering with the discipline of schools and families: there- 
fore, the observations of Mr..Calvert bespoke a watt of 
feeling for a serious subject then under discussion. No 
man that Was not in his nature a tyrant would have opposed 
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pill for a moment. Why did they pass a bill to abo- 





wed a é LL: . ~ ‘ te : ° ? 
“4 the practice of whipping females, unanimously? Why 
sere not the same objections raised dgainst that measure? 


here were exact the same grounds. It is quite as unmanly 


de- . : ‘ ., . . é a 
me: » sttip and whip a Man as a woman, and in their sufferings 
et gier the lash there is not the least difference. Women 
¥ the 


: alas well as men, and, where they have bai! propensities, 


lary ; 
wf jer are generally more hardened and more insensible to 
jmeand punishment. Mr. Sturges Bourne thought it of 


portance to preserve the practice of whipping for hardened 
n be venders, and Mr. Peel thought it essential for the reforma- 


isa jov'of javenile ones: but, as a means to an end, both are 
quis jecidedly wrong and inefficient. To the former I would 
tan ay, have you, with all your experience, ever kuown a case 
ties sere it reformed a hardened offender? ‘To the latter, did 


was ou ever know a juvenile offender corrected by whipping ? 


but One sentence of Mr. Peel’s is particularly deserving of 
| do wtice: he is made tosay: ‘* For his own part he had always 
be- iea friendly to the punishment of whipping, when not 

abused, but exercised within moderate and salutary limits: 


aid upon looking into the records of his office, he had not 
hen able to find a single instance of abuse for the last seven 


be years.’ In answer to his liking for the punishinent of whip- 
are ping, [ can only say, that I could wish him to have @ mode- 
raleand salutary taste of it and then to give his opinion. 

ny jutas to no record of an abuse existing in his office on this 
of iad, how in the name of comnron sense, should such a re- 
| word find its way there; Who order those punishments? The 


nagistrates or gaoler. Who superintends and directs them ? 
The gaoler. Who makes the report of such punishments to 
te Home Department? The gaoler! Where then is the 
port of an abuse to come from? ‘The sufferers? Théy 
poor Creatures are generally so ignorant as to know nothing 
avout a Secretary of State for the Home Department. They 
tlow now to write or where to write, sufferwhat they will; 
ind if they did write, no attention would be paid to them. 
dow is the matter to be investigated ? Why, the farthest 
‘ep taken would be, to enquire from tbose who had ordered 
inflicted the punishment, if it bad been made in too se- 
‘eamanner. The answer would be zo: and the Secre- 
ary of State for the Home Department would content 
himself that the complaint was unfounded. Did Bridle 
hake a report of his putting the blister on Gardiner’s head ? 
‘Was it known to the Home Department Office before Mr. 
Hunt published the matter? No one can conceiye the 
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abuses of power that are practised in a Gaol but a man who 
is a pris:ner to witness them. Some of these are of a triflins 
nature and leave no bad effect, therefore, they are not tano;. 
ble to be made matters of complaint: others could only be 
ful.y develoved by an enquiry before a jury; for as to ep- 
quiry before a magistracy, under its present composition, and 
where the complaint wouid in some measure affect them, jt 
is a perfect mockery. Besides, it is well understood in al! 
Gaols, that complaints made by prisoners against the officers 
of the Gaol are sure to lead to an increase of punishment 
and suffering. This I have seen to be uniformly the case jy 
this Gaol. ‘There is a case in point now existing. 

A man was tried and condemned asa pick-pocket at the 
last assize and sentenced to two years hard labour. Du- 
ring the Sessions, which occurred soon after the assize, this 
man said or did something which caused him to be locked 
up ia the refractory cell by the Turnkey, the Keeper being 
absent attending the Session. There is nothing bad in 
those cells as cells, save that they can be made dark at dis- 
cretion. Atthe expiration of a week be was let down into 
his yard, and on the following morning, my Sister heard 
some one calling upon one of the debtors by name, begging 
that he, the debtor, would write out for an Attorney, as he 
the prisoner bad no means of writing himself; adding, that the 
treatmeut he had experienced from Mr. Andrews, the Keeper, 
was beyond what buman nature could bear. The debtor 
promised to write, and this was all that then passed. In 
the course of the day, it appeared that the Attorney was 
written to, and a Magistrate brought in to hear the case. 
Ofany particulars of the man’s conduct I am altogether ig- 
noraut, beyond what. my sister heard, and what | have 
heard myself. However, after all the prisoners were locked 
up, that is at dusk, [ beard a noise in the Chapel with a 
heavy rattling of chains, and on going to the door, | heard 
this man who has a superior manner of speaking, address 
bimseif to the Gaoler, thus: ** What have I done, Mr. Ans 
drews to deserve such treatment as I have received from 
you since my confinement. I have been five months (1 
think be said) in double irons before trial, and now you 
want to load me with those which you have brought in ad- 
ditidn to locking me up in tbis cell.” This was said in 4 
very mild, though ina manly manner. The Gaoler made 
no answer, but ordered the Turnkey and other assistants to 
put the irons on him. The refractory celis are iv the corner 
of the chapel and the man was alread y jn one of them. He 
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«] do not deserve this treatment: i will not sub- 
; you shall not put those irons on me.” Then I 


Ww ho replied 


fling ! to it . : 
- a scuffle begin: the Gaoler standing by and setting on 
gi- 


se Tarakey and others, like bull dogs on a bull! “ Go in 
ibim! Go in! Put the irons on bim.” This was repeated, 
least twenty times. The man resisted and cried murder ; 
be was overpowered and fixed down on the irou bedstead, 
yd a great deal of violence was used in putting the irons 
spon him. ‘The most dreadful shrieks were heard from the 
yap, avd I distinctly heard him say, in a stifled voice: 
«Did ever Bridle act like this?” “ You are breaking my 
w.” With various other exclamations of pain! The scuffle 
ated near a quarter of an hour, aud after the irous were on 
he man’s legs, 1 heard the Gaoler say, ‘‘ There, now recol- 
lect you have got two years to stay here.” Who or what 
he man is, l know not, nor his name, but by his manner of 
peaking, I should judge him to be superior to the common 


Ing 

in ny of prisoners in this Gaol. He hasa wife in Dorchester, 
lis- rho] have heard, is a very interesting woman. The morn- 
nto ing after the noise, on the Turnkey coming to my room, I 
ard wked what the man had done to receive such treatment as 
Ing lereceived last night. ‘The answer was, that he bad been 
he | inpertinent toa Magistrate. So, for this impertinvence to a 
he Magistrate, he has been already sixteen days with heavy 
er, ousin a close cell, and, I believe, kept ou bread and 
“i water! Now, from what IL bave heard of the man’s tone and 
nh 


naunerof speaking, | would almost stake my life on the 
matter, that his impertinence consisted in making and in the 
manner of making his complaint. Here then is a case, a 
prisoner makes a complaint toa Magistrate of the treatment 
be receives from the Keeper, and that Magistrate encourages 
the said Keeper to treat him still worse! This is the common 
manner in which Gaols are managed. There are certain 
low-minded Magistrates, who delighting in human torture 
nake themselves busy in visiting and superintending a Gaol, 
aud it is a point of etiquette that no other Magistrate sball 
interfere with their management inany shape. ‘These visiting 
Magistrates are band in hand with the Keeper, who, of 
‘ourse, is their creature, and whoever has a complaint to 
make, must make it to those very persons whio are the sub- 
fetof complaint! All the prisouer can say, is: ‘* Your con- 
duct towards me is very improper or brutal.” The Magis- 
(rales answer: «“ We do not think so; you are an impert- 
an fellow and must be bumbled to our wisbes.” In this 
aol there is no change of visiting Magistrates: it seems to 
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be an office held for life; in all cases the Magistrates and 
Gaoler make a report of their own conduct, and every 
thing goes on smoothly on their side. Such mackeries ¢} 
Justice-ship, such dishonourable men as Justices, as | have 
met with in this Gaol, L could not have conceived or be- 
lieved to bave existed, if | had not been a witness of the 
men and their actions. 

As punishments by whipping are in no instance positively 
directed by law, and as they result solely from the discretion 
of those who order them, the infliction is a criterion of the 
brutality and ignorance of those who hold Magisterial 
power. No man, who knows any thing of the nervous con- 
formation of the human body, and whose own nerves are 
fine enough to afford bim sympathetic sensations, would 
ever order such a punishment. I[t must require a necessary 
mixture of igncrance and brutal feeling either to order or to 
witness such an inflicting of torture without emotions of 
horror. What do we see? A human being, which Cobris- 
tians call God’s own image, the cutaneous covering of whose 
body is of the most delicate kind, more delicate than that oi. 
any other animal, tied fast to some fixture, whilst an insev- 
sible or uuwilling brute is employed or forced to whip him 
from the neck io the buttock, until the blood streams and 
ceases to stream, until the whole back is mang!ied and torn 
in a thousand pieces, amidst the rapid shrieks and irequent 
fainting of the sufferer: brutality glutted, the sufferer is un- 
tied, his flesh in shreds and every nerve quivering with 
agony from the shocks inflicted, a still worse torture Is to 
come; to prevent mortification and preserve life, the wound 
long aud wide, must be washed with some deadening though 
smarting liquor, which forms the extreme of animal pain, te 
climax of human suffering! And statesmen call this torture, 
this murder, this worse than murder, salutary! boast of the 
mildness of their laws! aud the advantage of a religion that 
has brought peace on earlh and good-wiil towards men I 
not doing to another, what they would not wish another todo 
to them! Alas! for the hypocrisy and the wickedness ol 
Christians. 

Now, Christian Judge Bailey, 1 hope I have been sulii- 
ciently diffuse to shew you the extent of the humanity 
which is allied to Christianity. I have written a sermon 
on your text on flogging, because, the subject 5 all itr 
portant one. Christians are not so brutal now as te) 
were two or three ceniuries back, but it would seem, that 
they have been a sect formed by some deimoniac power © 
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ving a common disrepute on the whole haman race. For 
vad mutual torture, for self and mutual destruction, for 
-opensities towards civil, national and general wars, for 
‘omoting and endeavouring to perpetuate ignorance, for 
wishing of every attempt to improve the mind, or to. pre- 
eve and promote the health of the body, for superlative 
brutality towards each other, and towards such animals as 
they have falsely called brates, the sect of Christians has 
en as peculiar as it bas been original, and without ex- 
imple of Comparison in time past or present. Whoever 
rites or speaks of me let him give me any name but that 


of Christian. 


RICHARD CARLILE. 












TO MR. R. CARLILE, DORCHESTER GAOL, 





SiR, Westminster, April 23, 1823. 
|qave been a constant reader of your ‘* Republican,”’ ever since its 
commencement, and have often been much gratified with many 
uticles | have seen in it. But in regard to my opinions of religion 
they remain the same. It is long since I rejected all notions of re- 
reiled religion, [ do not believe there ever was any such thing, 
but! do think there is a controuling power in nature, or above nature, 
ad all the writings I have read, have not changed that opinion; 
hough what that power is, it is my firm belief, we shall never 
know, [was led to these reflections by reading your correspen- 
dence with Mr. Fitton, who appears to me to be a person of liberal 
und enlightened mind, though he has come to some conclusion,.with- 
ut examining sodeeply ashe might have done, He admits the eternity 
andindestructibility ofmatter. Thisis evident, something must have ex- 
isted from all eternity, or nothing could exist; anda power, that could 
destroy one particle of matter, could destrey the whole. Your corres- 
pondent asks **iiow did matter first come into life?’ Now this | 
believe we shall never know; but to prove that man has a soul dis- 
tnct from matter and peculiar to the animal man, he says: ** That 
ual ls always in a state of improvement.” Now to this | would 
aswer: nan has the power of speech, and man has hands and 
ses. With this exception, man is the same as any other animal, 
but by the help of his fingers, he is enabled to form characters, to 
represent his ideas; and by the help of speech, he can teach them 
ris fellow men. This no other animal can do. ‘The knowledge 

each generation of brutes dies with them: but the knowledge of 
‘ generation of men remains recorded for the next to improve 
Pon. The generation that invented the steam engine could not, have 
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invented it, if the genenerations that preceded it, had not dis 
the art of working the iron, and if knowledge had not been handed 
down to them by the means aforesaid. 1 agree with your corres. 
pondent, that it is pleasing to mark the progress of improvement in 
the human mind, but let us endeavour to trace it to its true cause 
and not arrogate to ourselves a supériority over all other parts of 
nature, assume that man alone is to have an everlasting life, and that 
every other part of animated nature is to return to dust. Knowledge 
may be said to be in geometrical or even in arithmetical progres. 
sion, The knowledge of one generation may be doubled in the 
next. The discovery of the art of printing has no doubt been the 
cause of knowledge making a greater progress in the last two centy- 
ries than it had in a far greater length of time before. This js 
owing to the greater facility of communicating ideas, which this art 
affords to man. How many, many ages had passed away, before 
that art was discovered, and had it been lost with the generation 
that discovered it, many might have elapsed before it had again been 
discovered, This art shows the great utility of the use of speech 
and of-the hands, for, at the first how rude in performance was it, 
compared to the perfection of the present day. Had uot the dis- 
coverer the power to record it, it must have been lost with that gene- 
ration the same as any thing you can teach any other animal must die 
with it. It is evident that every animal has the same senses as man, at 
least those of the order of Mammalia, which we will cali the higher 
order; nay some of these have some of the senses in higher perfection 
than man. This noone will deny. Now all our knowledge comes by the 
senses; this cannot be denied, fora man born deaf has no ideas of 
sound, and a man born blind knows nothing of colours. ‘The 
inind, the soul, or sentient principle, or by what ever name you call 
it, is built upon the senses; all cur knowledge comes by the senses, 
but we have the advantage of recording that knowledge for the 
benefit of generations to come. This is what no other animal can 
do, but your correspondent wili say man is a reasonable creature, 
man-can reason. Yes, but man must first learn to reason. W hat can 
we reason but from what we know, we understand by such history as 
we have that man had been upon the earth more than three thousand 
years before the immortality of the soul was taught. The Jews knew 
nothing of it, till they learned it of the Greeks, This is evident, 
for the author of the books of Moses makes the Jewish God say: 
** I will visit the sins of the fathers upon the children unto the third 
and fourth generation,”’ but here is not the least allusion to an ever- 
lasting life, though | do think this punishment was more likely to 
deter men from committing crimes than the Christian doctrine ol 
everlasting punishment, without repentance. Now this rr 
this coming at the eleventh hour has been the cause of half the 
wickedness of the Christian world, How often do we see men who 
have spent their whole lives in committing depredations on oe 
fellow men, who have committed every crime, even to wu er, 
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at last brought to the scaffold by the laws of their country, at 
we tmoment cry out: the Lord Jesus is ready to receive their 
“re shows the inutility of the doctrine. The most hardened 
aed wretch when at last he finds himself in the hands of 
— and sees there is no prospect of ever again escaping, makes 
ie Bible his companion and then comes the repentance that is to 
aie bim to the paradise of happiness. Would it not have been bet- 
vr to have taught this wretched being to seek consolation in the 
rique aud rectitude of his own actions, than to teach him that, after 
ii his life of wickedness, by saying a few prayers to he knows not 
shat, there is in store-for him au eternity of happiness? Even the 
Jews appear at the commencement of the Christian era to have had 
ivery imperfect notion of the soul, for it appears by the writings, 
utributed to the men who are said to have been the companions of 
Jesus, that the Jews, expected a resurrection of the body as well as 
wil. There is another class of people, who are great advocates for 
he immortality of the soul, those, whose fortunate circumstances 
lve placed them in that happy situation, where they have been 
wuabled to gratify every desire to satiety. These people, when 
through the fullness of enjoyment they can enjoy no more, like 
Solomon, ery out, ** There is nothing new under the sun, and all is 
ranity and vexation of spirit.”’ These people, when they can enjoy 
wn more on earth, turn their attention to a world to come, when they 
expect a succession of enjoyments that will last for ever. This was 
ihe class the good Bishop of Llandaff was so fearful of having their 
faith disturbed, in his apology for the Bible. It was pride that first 
taught the immortality of the soul. The Grecian philosophers, saw 
that man had gathered some knowledge, that knowledge was increas- 
ing, and all other animals remained stationary, and without examin- 
ing what might be the cause, at once, pronounced, that man had an im- 
wortal principle in him; without once considering the number of 
generations that had gone before, and that man had been accumulat- 
ing this knowledge for ages with which he was so puffed up | do 
uot think the doctrine of the immortality any benefit to mankind, 
ad as taught by the Christian a great evil. Some of the reasons l have 
slated, and [ think it would be much better to teach man to find 
his consolation in the approval of his own actions in this life, than 
by deluding him with notions that only tend to make him wicked 
and unhappy. Your correspondent says: ‘* There is a power above 
mao.” | think so too, he calls that power God. It matters not 
what name we call it by, but this I think, if there had been an im- 
mortal principle in us we should have been no more in doubt of it, 
an we are of present existence. This is my opinion and will re- 
main $0 until 1 am convinced to the contrary. The mind is free, 
fetters bind the body only: of this you are a great example: for 
your persecutors have pursued you with a malignancy almost 
beyond belief, your mind appears to be as free as when they first 
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allow) Ten Shillings towards your cruel fine, and the remainder for 
that.amigble persecuted woman Mrs. Sussanna Wright, and if -you 
should not think this worth a place in your “ Republican, if you 
will just notice the receipt of it you will equally oblige your sincere 


well wisher, 
MARY M. 








The following note has been received, but it contained no 
money as stated, nor did the bearer leave any, or speak of 
any. 





TO MR. R. CARLILE, DORCHESTER GAOL. 


The enclosed Eleven Shillings is from three Friends to free dis- 
cussion. You will acknowledge this in your ‘* Republican, as soon as 
convenient, we remain with wishing you and your friends well. 


Romsey, Hampshire. JOHN LEACH. 
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CRITICAL EXAMINATION OF THE LIFE OF 
. ST. PAUL. | 


(Continued from page 534. } 
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CHAP. XVII. 


St. Paul accused of Perjury, or the Author of the Acts of the Apostles, 
convicted of Falsehood. 


Not contented with pursuing this oblique or hypocritical 
conduct, we again see, our great Apostle, evidently, wilfully 
guilty of perjury, or a false oath, To convince ourselves of 
this we have only to read the commencement of his Epistle 
to the Galatians; to prove to them, that the gospel, which 
he announced to them, was divinely inspired, he says “ But 
{ eertify to you brethren, that the gospel which was preached 
of me, is not after man. For I[ neither received it of man, 
neither was I taughtit, but by the revelation of Jesus Christ.” 
Further on he proves what he advances by saying, “ But 
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when it pleased God, who separated me from my mother’s 
womb, and called me by his grace, to reveal his son in me, 
that | might preach him among the heathen; immediately 
I conferred not with flesh and blood; neither went I up to 
Jerusalem to them which were apostles before me but I went 
into Arabia, and returned again into Damascus. ‘Then after 
three years, [ went up to Jerusalem to see Peter, and abode 
~with him fifteen days. But other of the apostles, saw I 
none, save James the Lord’s brother. Now the things which 
I write unto you behold before God I lie not*.” But if Paul 
did not lie, in what he related to the Galatians, ‘it is clear 
that the author of the Acts of the Apostles, whom the Chris- 
tian church regards as an inspired writer equally with St, 
Paul, has lied. In fact in the ninth chapter of the Acts, it 
is said that Paul-after his conversion, and after having re- 
covered his sight remained Some days with the disciples who 
were at Damascus; which proves that he was instracted by 
men, Or that he togk counsel of flesh and blood. Believing 
himself sufficiently fortified in his theology, by Ananias or 
others, be began to preach Christ in the synagogue, at which 
conduct the Jews were so shocked that they sought to take 
away his life: but Saul escaped from their fury by means of 
a basket, and without mention made of his journey to Ara- 
bia, he directly returns to Jerusalem, where the disciples 
were in the first instance fearful of him, but Barnabas, en- 
couraged them, and presented him to the apostles, at the 
same time relating to them, his miraculous conversion, and 
his courageous preaching at Damascus. In consequence it 
is said that Paul was added to the number ofthe faithful. 
(Acts ix.) 

It is easy to see, how'little this recital of the inspired 
historian of the Acts, agrees with that of the inspired Apos- 
tle, who wrote to the Galatians, and confirmed bis narration 
by anoath. Besides the journey of St. Paul to Arabia upon 
leaving Damascus, and which preceded his arrival at Jeru- 
salem by -three years, becomes very improbable, as well.as 
his stay in this country. In fact the disciples at Jerusalem 
must have been in habits of carrespondence with those of 
Damascus, consequently they would thus have heard of an 
event so interesting to their sect, as the conversion of St. Paul 
and the pains he took to propagate their doctrines; thus the 
prefence of our Apostle would not bave created any uneasi- 
ness, and there could have been no need of Barnabas be- 


* This passage proves very forcibly that Paul preached a different gospel 
from that of the other apostles, . e. from the Ebionites or Nazarenes. 
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coming his surety. It appears then that the new convert 
upon. leaving Damascus went directly to Jerusalem, that he 
had there an opportunity of conversing with the apostles, 
and that his theology was not intuitive. 

But even supposing that the journey and sojourn of three 
years in Arabia, really took place, it would be no less cer- 
tain that Paul took a false oath to the Galatians, or that 
the author of the Acts is deceived. In fact St Paul writes 
that at the end of three years he returned to Jerusalem to 
visit Peter, and that he remained fifteen days with him with- 
out seeing any other of the apostles. This is quite at vari- 
ance with the author of the Acts, who informs us that Paul 
being come to Jerusalem, sought to join himself to the 
disciples, who were afraid of him, not knowing that he was 
a disciple. Our Saint contradicts all this by a different tale 
which he confirms by an oath. 

Moreover by this oath Paul himself contradicts the dis- 
course which the author of the Acts, puts into his mouth in 
the presence of King Agrippa, of Queen Berenice, and the 
governor Festus*. 

In relating to them his conversion, he says to them, 
Whereupon, O King Agrippa, I was not disobedient unto 
the heavenly vision; but shewed first unto them at Damas- 
cus and at Jerusalem, and throughoutall the coasts of Judea, 
and then to the Gentiles that they should repent and turn to 
God, and do works meet for repentance.” Thus according 
to the author of the Acts, St. Paul bimselfacknowledges that 
he first preached at Damascus, then at Jerusalem before ad- 
dressing himself to the Gentiles. 

If he had preached during a period of three years in Ara- 
bia, he-would have spoken of the circumstance, of which no 
mention is made in all the Acts of the Apostles, whilst we 
find there the most minute details of the continual journey- 
ings. 

We shall just remark here a visible Contradiction in the 
Acts of the Apostles. The author of this work in relating 
the miraculous conversion of St. Paul, says that those who 
accompanied him, were speechless, bearing a voice but seeing 
no mant. However the same author, forgetting himself, 
makes Paul ‘say in his discourse to the Jews, ‘‘ And they 
that were with me saw indeed the light and were afraid, but 
they heard not the voice of him that spake to mef. 

Tt t belongs to the impartial reader to judge what degree of 


* Acts xkvi. 29. t Acts ix. 7. t Acts xxii. 9. 
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confidence is due to writers who are so often at variance. 
In the first instance Paul solemnly -attests by an oath, the 
truth of a fact, not only omitted, but even formally contra- 
dicted by St. Luke, his historian and disciple.” In the 
second instance the historian contradicts himself. This 
ought at least to shake the implicit faith, that so many per- 
sons put in works which possess neither the consistence nor 
barmony required in ordimary writers. As to our doctors 
they tell us their ways of saving the honour of these two 
inspired ones; whom they have much interest in washing 
from so grave an accusation, and such a taint upon the 
Christian religion. 








WHICH THEY ARE INCAPABLE OF EXPLAINING OR DEFINING. 





On the 12th instant (April) Mr. Trust, of 126, Newgate 
‘ Street, went to the Court of King’s Bench to plead to an 
information, filed by the Attorney General, setting forth 
‘* Palmer’s Principles of Nature” as a blasphemous libel. 
The Defendant asked the sitting Judge,( Holroyd). what 
blasphemy meant, observing that if his Lordship’s.defiuition 
concurred with his (the Defendant's) he would plead guilty. 
Judge Holroyd, hesitating for some time, answered, that he 
was not silting there to define blasphemy, and_ that, the 
Defendant had better take legal advice!, But pray,. Mr. 
Judge, if you cannot give a legal definition of blasphemy, 
of what. use can be. the advice of a, person,in an iuferior 
station, whose opinion you could afterwards set aside, if 
you thought proper. | 
Here is a Judge of the Highest Law Court, who has been 
a party in sendiug.a dozen or more of individuals, to long 
imprisonments, for publishing what he has called blasphemy, 
unable to define the meaning. of the. term when officially 
called upon to explain. it! Does the law take cognizance of 
blasphemy, and if it does, what is the law sense of the 
word? That is a proper question for any, judge to answer 
when, officially called upon to. expound the law on, that 
head. ' 
How can these men dare to babble about blasphemy, and 
to inflict such grievous punishments upon the strength of the 
word, when they cannot define it? The Lord Advocate of 
No. 19. Vol. VII. e 
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Scotland said, that blasphemy, in the Scotch Law sense, 
meant a cursing of God. But what is the law sense of the 
word God? And what proof does the law afford of the 
existence of any thing relating to that word to be cursed ? 
The law requires. proofs of identity in every other respect, 
and it must to be justly administered require the same 
proofs on the score of blasphemy. 

When:the Attorney General prosecutes for what he calls 
blasphemy, to make out a good case, he ought to bring 
witnesses forward, capable of proving the identity and real ' 
existence of the thing called God. Without doing this he 
makes out no case at all, and the Jurymen are perjured 
who say guilty on such an occasion. 


R. CARLILE. 





= 


TRIAL OF JAMES WATSON, FOR PUBLISHING 
*“ PALMERS PRINCIPLES OF NATURE.” 





As the public papers have given a very unfair report of this 
trial, and has that report has made its appearance in rather a 
suspicious manner, or above a week after the occurrence of 
the trial, we proceed to give a fair sketch of the proceedings. 
It may be well to premise that the defendant was taken by 
surprise in having to appear at the Sessions, after having 
been arrested at the instance of the Solicitor to the,Treasury, 
but it appears that both the Attorney General and the 
Judges of the Court of King’s Bench are growing heartil 
sick of such prosecutions. ‘This surprise prevented that pre- 
paration for defence that was intended, but we shall be upon 
our guard on this point in future. 

The trial, if it may be so called, came on the 24th of 
April, on what is called the Adjournment Day at the 
Clerkenwell Sessions, and a day fixed for the withdrawal of 
recognizances rather than for trials. The prosecutors seem 
to have been extremely anxious for secresy, for it was not 
known that a single reporter was in the Court. 

Mr. Bolland (the igni exponas man) was the counsel for 
the prosecution. He began by stating, that the publishers 
of the-volume before the Court had already been exposed 
to more than a dozen prosecutions. ‘ 

Defendant. —T he Counsel is unfairly aggravating the case. 
Other prosecutions can have nothing to do with this. 
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The Chairman (Mr. Const.)—said he could not interrupt 
the Learned Counsel. 

Mr, Loliand.—Did not mean mean to prejudice the case 
by what he-said, as men of good sense he should leave it in 
the hands of the Jury. He-thought it sufficient after read- 
ing the passages selected in the record, if he but proved the 
publication. 

Smith and Purton, two reptiles to the Bow Street Police 
kystablishment, sworn to the purchase of the book from the 
Defendant, and said they thought it. blasphemous and had 
sworn it to be so, It was blasphemous towards their Lord 
and Saviour, but on being pressed by the Defendant, they 
could neither define what blasphemy meant, nor give any 
identity of their Lord and Saviour! The Chairman was 
kind enough to relieve them from such questions, by saying 
they were not necessary to the case. 

The Clerk having read the passages indicted, the case for 
the prosecution closed. 

Defendant began a defence which occupied the Court 
several hours in attempting to justify the passages selected 
by shewing from the Bible the absolute truth of every 
statement, the Chairman interfered and would not allow a 
word of comment to be made upon the Bible in that Court. 

Chatrman.—You may read the Bible, but not make 
avy comment upon it; it is both immoral, irreligious, and 
illegal. Let the case be what it may | shall stop you. 

Defendant.—Y ou see the situation in which | am placed. 
I am charged with blaspheming the Bible and Christianity ; 
and you will not allow me to shew the Jury that my pub- 
lication does not so blaspheme, but that itis a just represen- 
tation where reference is made to them. 

Chairman.—Then read the passages from your “book. 
No decent man can sit here and here you comment upon 
the Bible. 

The Defendant who was about to shew from the Bible 
that Moses was a murderer and an assassin, as Mr. Palmer 
had described him, bad to quit that part of bis defence. 
He stated that there was a conspiracy to prevent a free dis- 
cussion among the people upon exact the same principle as 
that, by which Galileo was prosecuted for his discoveries in 
the science of astronomy, and Vitellius for asserting the exis- 
of the Antipodes. He could prove every assertion made by 
Palmer in his ** Principles of Nature,” as clear as the truth 
of the doctrines of Galileo and Vitellius could now be proved. 

He read extracts from different aathors against the 
morality of persecution for matters of opinion: commented 
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upon the persecution of Socrates and Wickliffe, and drew 
an admirable contrast between the conduct of the Judges 
Sir Matthew Hale and Burroughs on the subject of Witch- 
craft. 

After touching on every topic that could throw an odium 
on such persecutions as that before the Court, he stated, 
that he should conclude his defence by offering the Jury 
some observations he had prepared in writing, as calculated 
to be more regular and to have more weight than his extem- 
pore effusions. He then read as follows: 


And now, Gentlemen of the Jury, after all that I have 
said to you in defence of the publication and my conduct 
in publishing it, for the subject admits of aninfinity of argu- 
ments in defence, the real question for your consideration 
comes to be considered at last, and as it is a matter too im- 
portant to trust to the memory, I have carefully committed 
it to paper. 

What will you think, Gentlemen, if I tell you, that you 
cannot return a verdict of guilty upon the record before the 
Court without being yourselves guilty of something worse 
than blasphemous publication, without being guilty of 
perjury? lJ.et me prepare you for deep reflection. Let me 
call your attention to what is the state of the law upon which 
you have sworn “ weil and truly to try” me, and what is 
the real state of the question between me and the prosecu- 
tor. 

You are a Jury impanelled to try—What? Not whether 
I have sold a copy of Palmer’s Principles of Nature, ora 
book so called, for that is not a question, but whether I sold 
that volume, which is before the Court with a malicious 
intention towards the man, who alone appears before you as 
a witness to say, that he bought it of me. Now what isthe 
state of the evidence before you? For you, Gentlemen, are 
sworn to try me only by the evidence that the prosecutor 
brings against me. You are not to try me by your own 
feelings, neither by your favours, nor your prejudices, should 

ou have’ entered that box impressed with sensations of- 
that kind, but your oath demands, that you shall try me by 
the evidence that may be deposed by living witnesses. 
Now the Prosecutor has laid all his evidence before you, 
and what do you find it to be? Do you find that I went 
into the street to solicit, with a malicious intention, that Po- 
lice officer’to buy the volume before the Court, from me, 
for the purpose of changing his opinions or corrupting his 
mind; or do you find, that he came into the shop of my 
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employer, to solicit me, as a shopman there employed, to 
sell him that particular volume ? Why, Gentlemen, he came 
as a perfect stranger to me, and in a civil, and apparently 
friendly manner, asked me to let him have the volume before 
the Court. Then, such being the case, where is there a 
Shadow of proof, that I had a malicious intention in my 
dealing with that man? And if you do not see, that Idid 
sell the volume with a malicious disposition, what:can you 
find me guilty of doing? The record says, that I did wick- 
edly and maliciously sell that volume, and for a wicked and 
malicious purpose, but what proof of the kind has the Pro- 
secutor laid before you? Where have we heard a tittle of - 
evidence that supports the criminal part of the record? 
Gentlemen, the Prosecutor has made out no case at all 
against me. You have not received a shadow of evidence 
that criminates me, and you have uo safe path but to acquit 
me. 

The volume in question was maliciously bought, but not 
maliciously sold by me. Could I maliciously sell a volume 
to a stranger who begged me to sell, that he might institute 
this prosecution against me? ‘That is a question worthy of 
your deep consideration, for your oath does not allow you 
to judge of any thing in this case, but my act of selling that 
particular volume before the Court. ‘The contents of the 
volume are not a matter in question, for no individual com- 
plains to you that I have done him an injury, in the act of 
selling the volume before the Court. ‘Those contents relate 
to public matters, and not to any living human being. No 
character is defamed, no individual’s conduct impeached. 
Then who complains, and why does he complain? The 
person brought before you as an evidence, does not com- 
plain? He bas not shewn that I have done him of any 
other person an injury. ‘The fact is, Gentlemen, that you 
have no real complaint before you, and that you: have 
nothing to try. The complaint or charge against me is 
altogether fictitious; and shadowless as it is, the Prose- 
cutor has no evidence to support it. He has proved 
that I have sold the book. JI could have done full as well 
for a witness on that head, as J] readily admit the act. 
I. was employed by and as a bookseller. But who com- 
plains of injury done by that act, or if there be a complaint 
why has not a competent witness been produced to prove 
an injury. You must see, Gentlemen, that no such a wit- 
ness has been produced, and, without evidence, you are 
sworn to acquit me, because no one accuses. | am not to 
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be tried by your opinions of the book before the Court. 
Perhaps no two of you would agree upon that head. But 
I claim a trial by. the evidence produced by the Prosecutor 
or by your opinion of that evidence. This is the subject 
and purport of your oath. You. have nothing to do witb 
what the Counsel for the prosecution may say in the matter. 
What he says is no evidence for you. You must have dis- 
interested and unpaid evidence on oath for your guide, or 
you will do a wrong both to yourselves and to me. 

It will naturally occur to your minds, to inquire how it 
has happened that so many verdicts of guilty have been re- 
turned in similar cases, by former juries. | will explain to 
you that they were ail perjured men: many of them so 
doubtless from ignorance. 

[have published a book called “ Palmer's Principles of 
Nature.” This is a book written by a mav, who was ori- 
ginally a Minister of the Scottish Church, but being a moral 
good man, having an inquisitive mind, and prizing ‘the truth 
above all things, he discovered, as every man must discover 
who honestly inquires, that his opinions on religious matters 
were not well founded. ‘ Scorning to be a hypocrite, though 
hypocrisy would have secured him profit, ease, and a com- 
fortable living in his native place, among his friends and 
relatives, he divulged to those neighbours and relatives the 
change his opinions had undergone. The circumstance, 
which was a proof of his honesty and morality, raised him 
a host of enemies, who persecuted him with all the fury that 
religious opposition inspires, and finally compelled him to 
séek shelter and quietude in that land, where alone men are not 
persecuted on account of their opinions, but where free dis- 
cussion secures respect for all and for each other. There, 
at an advanced age, and, like our great Milton, under a loss 
of sight, he composed the work now before the Court. It 
passed through three editions in the United States of Ame- 
rica before it was beard of in this country, and no prosecu- 
tion or persecution was ever heard of there for publishing 
it. And [I would here ask, Gentlemen, where or what is 
the necessity, or even the expediency of prosecuting the 
publisher of such a book in this country? Had it been a 
book offensive or injurious to public morals, its seo 
would not have been suffered to have proceeded quietly 
America, for no people on the face of the earth legislate so 
prudently and studiously to preserve and promote the pub- 
lic morals, as do the people of the United States; and 
among those who do adhere to any religious sect, none 
have the spirit of religion more in unison with their profes- 
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sions, more warm in practicey or more devoted in action. 
But there are no public prosecutions for such books as this 
before the Court, in that country. Opinions are there free, 
and free discussion is there practised, to the advantage and 
not to the injury of the community. 

The volume in question is charged to be an attack upon // 
the Christiati religion: it is not charged to be an attack 
upon any man’s character, nor calculated to do a private or 
public moral wrong to any individual. The question then 
to be considered is, whether the Christian religion be any 
thing dependent upon, supported by, or connected with, the 
law of this country. Our lawyers, from the days of Sir 
Matthew Hale downward, say it is: but they produce no 
proof of the kind, and I am not content with assertion with- 
out proof to support it. All other laws are defined upon 
paper, but on this point, we can not only find no definition 
of the law upon paper, but we cannot find a lawyer who 
will venture to discuss, or to attempt to explain the matter. 
They know they cannot do it, and it shall be my business, 
as itis my duty, to shew you why they cannot explain the 
matter. ‘Tite fact is, Gentlemen, that the Jaw has no appli- 
cation or relation to any thing but property, and to what- 
ever is not a property, you cannot apply it. Injury cannot 
be done where property is not concerned. Life is a pro- 
perty: liberty is a property: health is a property: and 
character is a property: all touching the private interest of 
every man, and law is intelligibly applicable to all these 
possessions, though they cannot be taken from one man and 
applied to the use of another. All things in possession, 
either for individual use, or in trust for another, such as 
may be taken without consent and improperly applied to 
the use of another, form a property to which the law is 
applicable, and where it is always well understood by every 
man. But religion is like none of these things, and no law 
can apply to.it. If it can be fairly called an acquirement 
or possession, it is such as no man can be deprived of 
without his consent and desire, and consequently no such 
man can complain of injury done him. Look at the matter 
fairly, any way, and you will find, Gentlemen, that you 
have nothing to try; that I have committed no offence; that 
I have done no man ‘an injury; that there is no breach of 
the peace, no violation of law, in any immediate or remote 
sense. . 

Sir Matthew Hale said, that ‘‘ Christianity was part and 
parcel of the law of the land;” without any shewing how 
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it could be so: without any definition, explanation, or ap- 
plication of the term. He said it, and merely because he 
said it, he punished some man that did not understand how 
it could be so. Sir Matthew Hale said, that Witchcraft 
was an offence against law, and a capital offeuce, and he 
‘caused some harmless old women to be put to death that 
were accused before bim on such matters, which we are 
now told from the Bench are all a delusion! Then, what is 
the opinion of such a man as Sir Matthew Hale worth, on 
a matter that is not physical and tangible, and that has no 
relation to property, nor to any known acquirement. The 
Christianity of the present day bears no resemblance to that 
of the time of Sir Matthew Hale: that of the days of Sir 
Matthew Hale, bore no resemblance to the Christianity of 
the time of Henry the Kighth: and that in the time of 
Henry the Eighth was po resemblance of what was called 
Christianity in the time of the first Henry. Christianity, as 
to its practical part bas changed with the progress of know- 
ledge: it was never defined by the statute law of the coun- 
try ; and if the common law be proclaimed its protector, it 
must relate to that species of Christianity whieh was in 
existeuce before the common law ceased to increase or 
to be changed. The common law can kuow nothing of 
reformed Christianity,but as an heresy; and the Christianity 
of the common law has been put down by statutes, by re- 
peated enactments of the Legislature. What then have you 
to try, Gentlemen? And if you find any thing to try, what 
law will you rest upon? And if you find a matter to try, 
and a law to try it upon, what evidence bas my prosecutor 
laid before you to criminate me. There is nothing of the 
kind, Gentlemen: there is neither matter of offence, law, nor 
evidence. My prosecutor has nota leg in Court to stand 
upon, but one composed of prejudice and the other of ran- 
corous persecution, and these | hope, you, Gentlemen, will 
be wise enough to break for him, and send him to Bethlem 
Hospital for a cure. , 
' But the grand question for your enquiry is, who has been 
injured by my publication of the volume before the Court 2 
Unless you have proof of an injury done, you have nothing 
to try, nothing of which you can find me guilty, for guilt 
defines injury on the one side and malicious design on the 
other. The common clamour against similar publications 
is, that they are injurious to public morals; but those who 
harp upon this string neither know nor care on what public 
morals are founded. Upon the score of morality, my pub- 
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lication will bear the most critical examination. I aver and 
challenge the proof of the contrary, that it does not contain 
an immoral sentence, nor a sentence that has an immoral 
tendency, but that, on the other hand, it is a chaste philoso- 
phical work, pregnant with the most important truths: -and 
such truths as are above all things caleulated to protect 
and promote the cause of morality. 

A great deal of ignorance, and Eamay add, wickedness, 
has gone hand in hand, in what aré called trials for libels. 
They have been conducted in a mamner that has been made, 
or sought to be made, equivalent to a censorship on the 
Press. All such prosecutions as this before the Court are 
instituted for no other purpose than to discourage the pub- 
lication and to menace the publisher of all bold and useful 
truths, that do not exactly coincide with existing establish- 
ments. No possible injury to the community can ever arise 
from such publications; for it is only out of discussion that 
right and wrong can be discovered, and good educed. 
There was never a_man living who w rote for the purpose 
of corrupting a community. There may have been such 
things as political and religious hirelings, but such men have 
always written to support an existing corruption and never 
for the purpose of introducing a mew one. Any attempt to 
subvert a well foundediestablishment and to substitute an 
ill-founded one in its plaee will ever be abortive. Mankind, 
though often deranged, are never mad enough for any thing 
of this kind. Institutions may decay and become corrupt, 
and thus fall into contempt, disuse, or change; but history 
does not afford an instance to shew, that a well-founded in- 
stitution was ever abolished or changed by those who bene- 
fited by it. What ground then can there be to fear such 
publications as this and others that bave been prosecuted? 
What public grounds can there be to give countenance to 
such prosecutions? There can be no just grounds; none 
that relate to public good. Far better would it be to have 
a censorship over the press, than that every author, printer, 
and publisher should proceed in his business under the 
dreadful uncertainty of being’ prosecuted and ruined at 
every step he takes. No despotism in government can be 
worse than this: for despotism under pretended forms of law 
is the worst of all despotisms. It not only destroys, but it 
mocks us with pretensions to justice whilst it is des- 
troying! 

But, Gentlemen, if Juries were unpacked, if they were 
honest and intelligent, despotism over the press could not 
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thrive in this country, at this time. I trust, that I have 
made it appear quite clear to you that no evidence has been 
adduced here.to day to criminate me in the slightest degree. 
A Jury has nothing to do, no right to look, beyond the evi- 
oe that is brought forward by the prosecutor: for if 

any thing further be right, a standing jury might as well 
be kept by the Government to walk into every man’s house, 
ot to search every man’s packet, and send him to prison if 
they find a book they do not like in his possession; and 
books are altogether things of taste. What one man reads 
with avidity another will not look at. What is to be done 
then, = may say, if a man writes against existing establish- 
ments? Let him be answered by those who think proper 
to write in defence of them, and let those whom it may con- 
cern judge for themselves between the two writers. \ Lite- 
rary controversy on public matters can do no possible in- 
jury, but good must follow it; and under this consideration, 
I trust, Gentlemen, that you will seek to promote, and not 
to suppress it. 


The Chairman summed up the case, apparently impar- 
tially at first, but he concluded by telling the Jury, that 
IF THEY DID NOT RETURN A VERDICT oF GUILTY THEY 
WOULD UNSAY ALL THAT HAD BEEN SAID IN THE COURT 
OF KiNG’s BENCH. 

The Jury returned a verdict of Guilty accordingly with- 
out any hesitation. 

The Chairman sentenced the Defendant to one year’s im- 
prisonment in the House of Correction, Cold Bath Fields, 
and at the expiration of that term to find sureties for his 
good behaviour for two years, himself in £100, and two 
persons in £50 each. 

In leaving the Court in custody the Defendant exclaimed 
aloud “ J glory in my situation.” 
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MR. J. B. SMITH. 


IN consequence of my notice of this Gentlemen in No. 14 of 
this volume, I have received a variety of explanations; and 
though they have come from different persons and places, 
they al] agree in assuring me, that I have been mistaken as 
to his character and occupation. ‘These testimonials of 
character, general demeanor and situation which I have re- 
ceived from persons in whom I have every confidence, both 
as to their intregrity and respectability, have convinced me, 
that I was altogether deceived in my suspicions. My want 
of that knowledge which I have since acquired of him, has 
led me into the error of expressing my late opinion, but I 
now find that he of all men is least like a Government agent 
or spy. ‘Though the letters which appeared in the first 
volume of “The Republican” under his real name, were in 
every respect true and descriptive of his real character, he 
was subjected toso many persecutions by the Christians, in 
consequence of so giving me his support, that he found it 
absolutely necessary to quit the country. On returning to 
it at the close of the year 1821, he was ignorant of the ex- 
tent of my connection with the public, and wrote to me 
under the name of Robertson, from Lancashire, being an- 
xious to avoid all further persecution. This explains the 
whole mystery, and sufficiently satisfies me that my suspi- 
cions were not well founded. 

I am informed that his general demeanor is so mild, his 
manners so unassuming, the whole of his conduct so strictly 
moral, that he has not failed to win the esteem of every in- 
dividual who has had an opportunity to form an acquain- 
tance with him; and so far from any one who knew him 
having suspected his motives, his reserve as to his political or 
other opinions has always been more conspicuous than his 
ostentation, which is not the characteristic of a Government 
agent. From the fullest information, I learn, that Mr. 
Smith’s leading principle has been to inform, not to incite, to 
please, not to offend, any person or party. I particularly de- 
sire every friend who may see or hear of this explanation, 
to give it every possible effect, and to assist mt in repairing 
the injury | may have done the individual in question. 


R. CARLILE. 
Dorchester Gaol, May 6th, 1823. 
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Rosert HALL: a protestant minister in England, preached 
and published a sermon against what he calls “* Modern In- 
fidelity.” A copy of it was sent toa gentleman in America, 
with a request for his opinion thereon. That gentleman sent 
it to a friend of bis in New-York with the request written on 
the cover—and this last sent it to Thomas Paine, who wrote 
the following observations on the blank leaf at the end of 
the Sermon. 





REMARKS ON THE FOREGOING SERMON, 





Tue preaoher of the foregoing sermon speaks a great deal 
about infidelity, but does not define what he means by it. 
His harangue isa generalexclamation. Every thing, I sup- 
pose, that is not in his creed is infidelity with him, and his 
creed is infidelity with me. Infidelity is believing falsely. 
If what Christians believe is not true, it is the Christians that 
are the infidels. 

The point between Deists and Christians is not about doc- 
trine, but about fact—for if the things believed by the Chris- 
tians to be facts, are not facts, the doctrine founded thereon falls 
of itself. There is such a book as the Bible, but is if a fact. 
that the Bible is revealed religion? The Christians cannot 
prove itis. They pat tradition in place of evidence, and 
tradition is not proof. If it were, the reality of witches 
could be proved by the same kind of evidence. 

The Bible is a history of the times of which it speaks, and’ 
history is not revelatiou. The obscene and vulgar stories 
in the Bible are as repugnant to our ideas of the purity of a 
divine Being, as the horrid cruelties and murders it ascribes 
to him, are repugnant to our ideas of his justice. It is the 
reverence of the Deists for the attributes of the Deity, that 
causes them to reject the Bible. 

Is the account which the-Christian church gives of the 
person called Jesus Christy ?act or a fable? Is it a fact 
that he was begotten by thé Holy Ghost? The Chris- 
tians cannot prove it, for the case does not admit of 
proof. The things called miraeles in the Bible, such for 
instance as raising the dead, admitted, if true, of ocular de- 
monstration, but the story of the conception of Jesus Christ 
in the womb is a cause beyond miracle, for it did not admit 
of demonstration. Mary, the reputed mother of Jesus, 
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who must be supposed to know best, never said so herself, 
and all the evidence of it is, that the book of Matthew says, 
that Joseph dreamed an angel told himso. Had an old 
maid of two or three hundred years of age, brought forth 
a child, it would have been much better presumptive evi- 
dence of a supernatural conception, than Matthew’s story 
of Joseph’s dream about his young wife. 

Is it a fact that Jesus Christ died for the sins of the 
world, and how is it proved? If a God, he could not die, 
and as a man he could not redeem, how then is this redemp- 
tion proved to be fact? It is said that Adam eat of the_for- 
bidden fruit, commonly called an apple, and thereby sub- 
jected himself and all bis posterity for ever to eternal dam- 
nation.—This is worse than visiting the sins of the fathers 
upon the children unto the third and fourth generation. 
But how was the death of Jesus Christ to affect or alter the 
case ?—Did God thirst for blood? If so, would it not have 
been better to have crucified Adam at once upon the for- 
bidden tree, and made a new man? Would not this have 
been more Creator-like than repairing the old one? Or, did 
God, when he made Adam, supposing the story to be true, 
exclude himself from the right of making another? Or- im- 
pose on himself the necessity of breeding from the old stock? 
Priests should first prove facts and deduce doctrines from 
them afterwards. But instead of this, they assume every 
thing and prove nothing. Authorities drawn from the 
Bible are no more than authorities drawn from other books, 
unless it can be proved that the Bible is revelation. 

This story of the redemption will not stand examination. 
That man should redeem himself from the sin of eating an 
apple, by committing a murder on Jesus Christ, is the 
strangest system of religion ever set up. Deism is perfect 
purity compared with this. It is an established principle 
with the Quakers not to shed blood—suppose then all Jeru- 
salem had been Quakers when Christ lived, there would 
have been nobody to crucify him, and in that case, .if man 
is redeemed by his blood, whichas the belief of the church, 
there could have been no redemption—and the people of 
Jerusaiem must all have been. damned, because they were 
too good to commit murder... The Christian system of reli- 
gion is an outrage on commom sense. Why is man afraid 
to think? 

Why do not the Christians, to be consistent, make saints 
of Judas and Pontius Pilate, for they were the persons who 
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accomplished the act of salvation. . The merit of-a sacrifice, 
if there can be any merit in it, was never in the thing sacri- 
ficed; but in the persons offering up the sacrifice a—and 
therefore Judas and Pontius Pilate ought to stand first on 
the calendar of saints. 

THOMAS PAINE. 








OF THE TOWER OF BABEL. 





THE story of the tower of Babel is told in the eleventh 
chapter of Genesis.. It begins thus.—* And the whole 
earta (it was but very little part of it they knew) was of 
one language and of one speech. And it came to pass as 
they journeyed from the east, that they found a plain in the 
land of Shinar and they dwelt there.—And they said one to 
another, Go fo, let us make brick and burn them thoroughly, 
and they had brick for stone, and slime had they for mor- 
tar—And they said, Go Zo, let us build usa city, and a tower 
whose top may reach unto heaven, and let us make us a 
name, lest we be scattered abroad upon the face of the 
whole earth.—And the Lord came down to see the city and 
the tower which the children of men builded.—And the 
Lord said, behold the people is one, and they have all one 
language, and this they begin to do, and now nothing will 
be restrained from them which they have imagined to do.— 
Goto, let us go down and there confound their language, 
that they may not understand one another’s speech.—So; 


‘(that is, by that means) the Lord scattered them abroad 


from thence upon the face of all the earth, and they left off 
building the city. 

This is the story, and a very foolish inconsistent story «it 
is. In the first place, the familiar and irreverend manner 
in which the almighty is spoken of in this chapter, is. offen- 
sive toa serious mind. As to the project of building a 
tower whose top should reach to heaven, there never could 


- be a people so foolish as to have such a notion; but to re- 


present the almighty as jealous of the attempt, as the writer 
of the story has done, is adding profanation to. folly.— 
“* Go to,” say the builders, ‘“ let us build us a tower whose 
top shall reach toheaven. Go fo, says God, let us go down 
and confound their language.” ‘This quaintness is indecent, 
and the reason given for it is worse, for, ‘‘ now nothing will 
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be restrained from them which they have imagined to do.” 
This is representing the Almighty as jealous of their getting 
into heaven. The story is too ridiculous, even as a fable, to 
account for the diversity of languages in the world, for 
which it seems to have been intended. 

As to the project of confounding their language for the 
purpose of making them separate, it is altogether inconsist- 
ent; because instead of producing this effect, it would, by 
increasing their difficulties, render them more necessary to 
each other, and cause them to keep together. Where could 
they go to better themselves? 

Another observation apon this story is, the inconsistency 
of it with respect to the opiuion that the Bible is the word 
of God given for the information of mankind; for nothing 
could so effectually prevent such a word being known by 
mankind as confounding their language. ‘The people who 
after this spoke different languages, could no more under- 
stand such a word generally, than the builders of Babel 
could understand one another. It would have been neces- 
sary; therefore, had such word ever been given or intended | 
to be given, that the whole earth should be, as they say it 
was at first, of one language, and of one speech, and that it | 
should never have been confounded. a7 

The case however is, that the Bible will not bear exami- 
nation in any part of it, which it would do if it was the word 
of God. ‘Those who most believe it are those who know 
least about it, and the priests always take care to keep the 
inconsistent and contradictory parts out of sight. 

THOMAS PAINE. 7 














THE church tells us that the books of the Old and New Tes- // 
tament are divine revelation, and without this revelation we 
could not have true ideas of God. 

The Deists; on the contrary, say that those books are not 
divine revelation, and that were it not for the light of reason, 
and the religion of Deism, those books, instead of teaching 
us true ideas of God, would teach us not only false but blas- 
phemous ideas of him. | | 

Deism teaches us that God is a God of truth and justice. 
Does the Bible teach the same doctrine? It does not. 

' The Bible says (Jeremiah, chap. 20, ver. 7) that God isa 
deceiver. ‘‘ O Lord (says Jeremiah) thou hast deceived 
me, and J -was deceived: Thou art stronger than I, and 
hast prevailed.” 
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Jeremiah not only upbraids God with deceiving him, but 
in chap. 4, ver. 9, he,upbraids God with deceiving the peo- 
ple of Jerusalem. ‘‘Ah! Lord God! (says he) surely thou 
hast greatly deceived this people and Jerusalem, saying ye 
shall have peace whereas the sword reacheth unto the soul.” 

In-chap. 15, ver. 8, the Bible becomes more impudent, and 
calls God, in plain language, a liar.. ‘‘ Wilt thou, (says Je- 
remiah to God) be altogether unto meas a liar and as waters 
that fail.” 

Ezekiel, chap, 14, ver. 9, makes God to say—‘ If the pro- 
phet be deceived when he hath spoken a thing, / the Lord 
hath deceived that prophet.” All this is downright blas- 

hemy. 

The prophet Micaiah, as heiscalled, 2 Chron, chap. 18, ver. 
18, tells another blasphemous story of God.—* I saw, (says 
he,) the Lord sitting on his throne, and all the host of heaven 
standing on his right hand and on his left. And the Lord 
said, who shall entice Ahab king of Israel to go up and fall 
at Ramoth Gilead? And one spoke after this manner and 
another after that manner. ‘Then there came out a spirit 
(Micaiah does not tell us where he came from) and stood 
before the Lord, (what an impudent fellow this, spirit was) 
and said, I will entice him. And the Lord said unto him, 
wherewith? and he said, | will go out and be a lying spirit 
in the mouth of all his prophets. And the Lord said thou, 
shalt entice him, and thou shalt also prevail; go out. and do 
even so. 

We often hear of a. gang of thieves plotting to rob and 


murder a man and laying a plan to entice him out that they 


may execute their design, and we always feel shocked at 
the wickedness of such wretches; but what must we think 
of a book that describes the Almighty acting in the same 
mapuer, and laying plans in heaven to entrap .and ruin 
mankind. . Our ideas’ of his justice and. goodness forbid 
us to believe such stories, and therefore we say that a lying 


- spirit has been in the mouth of the writers of the books’ of 


the Bible. bs 
‘THOMAS PAINE. 
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